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PBEFAGIS. 

P&<»ro0ftAPH7 is the inrentiofr of Mr. laAAO 
Pitman, of Batk, EtoglandL It has been before 
the public for abotufc fifte^i years, and, on account 
of its great phflosophiieal beauty and ntSfity, has 
won many warm and enthusiastic admirers, both 
in 0reat Britain and America, f^e world will 
CTer be indebted to the ind^sligablie author of 
this beautiful sfstem of writing, for the great beir- 
efit it is destined to eonfor upon millions, who now 
know not of the existence of this mental railroad. 
Ife. Pitman, aided by others who hare thoroughly 
mastered -the art, has, from time to time, been^tble 
greatly tp simplify and knprore the stystem in some 
of its details. 

Two years ago, a Mimetic Council of one l«m- 
dred persons (fifty in Great Britain, and fifty in 
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America) was elected by a poptilar vote of the 
Phonographers of each country, for the purpose of 
uniting the efforts and skill of all in effecting some 
further improvements in the art. ^his Council 
terminated its labors (so far as Phonography is 
concerned) on the first of January, 1852. After a 
long and patient investigation of the subject, it was 
almost imanimously agreed to introduce two new 
letters into the Phonographic alphabet, and change 
the system in some other respects. It is reasonable 
to believe, that, after so long and so thorough an 
investigation, made by the most experienced Pho- 
nographers, the system is as near perfection as it 
is possible for an 4rt to approximate; and that 
there exists no necessity for change hereafter. 

These impl*ovements have rendered the publica- 
tion of a new treatise on Phonography necessary, 
and Ijence the present work. 

The author of the following pages claims nothing 
original in Phonography, having simply embodied 
his own experience, as a practical teacher of the 
art. He has thorou^ly studied the wants of the 
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beginner, and has, by a series of simple, analytioal| 
^d inductiye exercises, endeavored (and he has 
reason to hope^the effort has been successfti]) to 
remove all that is embarrassing and disoonraging 
to the student in the commencement of' his Phono- 
graphic studies. Under each rule is a Beading 
Exercise in Phonography, and a Writing Exercise 
in common type, so that he at once makes a'prao- 
tical application of the rule, both in reading and 
writing, and no word is introduced until it can be 
written the best way. This arrangement precludes 
the necessity of his ever bring required to^unleam 
that which has cost him much time and labor to 
learn; but, on the contrary, he is led on, step by 
step, from principle to principle, until he has trav- 
elled over the whole ground occupied by Phonog- 
raphy, or, in other words, the whole ground occu- 
pied by the English language, and made complete 
master, not only of an art by which he can write 
with &e speed of oratorical speech, but the 
philosophy and fundamental prindples of all Ian* 
guages. 
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If ike foUcxwing puflfia aluJl be in^tanimeDial in 
ipreadiiig more widely the Isenefilis of Phonog- 
rajdij, the author wiU feel himaelf «mply rewarded 
ior hie labor. 
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, INTRODUCTION. 

In oommencing a new study, it is natural for 
persons to =wifih to know something concerning the 
nature of the art or science that is about to engage 
their attention, and occupy their time. And it is 
not only natural, but wise, for them to inquire 
what benefit they can reasonably expect to derive 
fixjm it. To enable them to form a correct judg- 
ment upon this point, is our present object. 

Phonography has been before the public fifteen 
yeais, and has stood the test of criticism, scru* 
tiny, and investigation. It has, by its simplicity, 
utility, and philosophical beauty, attracted the at* 
tention, interested, and instructed, many hundred 
thousand persons, in Great Britain and America. 
The learned and unlearned have investigated it; 
and, without exception, awarded it their unre- 
served praise. The study is a source of pleasure 
and delight: the old admire its simplicity and phi* 
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XU INTRODUCTION. 

losophical brevity ; the young hail it as a time and 
labor-saving art. For accuracy and despatch in 
business transactions, it is unsurpassed by any 
system of writing ever known. To the lawyer,, 
the minister, and the editor, it is as the railroad to 
the traveller. That the steam engine has given 
some additional facilities in locomotion, no one 
will deny. To travel from iNew York to Boston, 
or Washington, is now a pleasant excursion; the 
time was, when it required more days than it now 
^ does hours; and no man, after having been once 
dragged through the mud, in the old, uncomfort- 
able, lumbering stage-coach, occasionally prying it 
out of the mire with a rail, has any wish or inclir 
nation to travel over the route again. 

What the steam engine has done in locomotion 
and commerce, Phonogbaphy will do in fisatening 
thought upon ^aper. Speeches, sermons, and edi- 
torial articles, that now require the labor of six 
hours, can be written in one. Introduce Phonog- 
raphy into our schools ; let the children study it, 
as they study other branches of learning, guided 
by a competent and judicious teacher; and, when 
they enter the business of life, they will pen their 
own thoughts at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
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words per minute I Kaj, start not at this state- 
ment; though startling, it is, nevertheless, true/ 
We have seen boys write over two hundred words 
in one minute, in less than two years from the 
time they first saw the Ponographic 'alphabet 

Now, contrast this with the speed at which the 
most rapid long-hand writei can commit words to 
p{^r, and it will be seen that the gain is immense. 
The most rapid writer, in the common hand, can, 
by great effort, write only forty-three words pei 
minute, and that only for a few minutes at a time. 
The ordinary rate of long-hand writing is about 
twenty or twenty-five words per minute. 

The literary men of the coming generation, by 
mastering Phonography, can pen their thoughts 
at the rate of two hundred and fifty words per 
' minute, and send them to the press without being 
driven to the disagreeable drudgery of scrawling 
them out in long-hand. The amount of mental 
work a man can do in a lifetime, with this mighty 
engine at his command, is almost beyond computa- 
tion. It is a fact, no less true than lamentablCi 
that a man's best thoughts are often the most 
evanescent: they come like the vivid flashes of 
lightning, to illumine the darkness of the night 
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for a moxn^nty and are ^ne^ pei'liaps nerer to 
return; like shadows o'er the heath they come, 
so depart, leaving no trace behind. 

Ererj man, who has been in the habit of wri- 
ting, knows that there are moments, when he seems 
to be elevated by a kind of inspiration : thought 
crowds on thought, impatient for utteraooe; the 
iml^nation is alire, and acts wiAi all the speed 
of electricity. In these favored moments, he feels 
the want of some rapid ix^ans of listening words 
upon paper: the tardy movements of the hand crip- 
ple and clog the imagination in its sublime and lof- 
ty flights: the mind, without Phonography, is like 
an eagle without pinwrns-— strong, but powerless. 

He that writes much, will in time write well; 
and the ready writer is in the way of becoming a 
deep thinker : the deep thinker and ready writer 
will become, in time, a correct and ready speaker. 

The incidental advantages derived from the 
study of Phonography are numerous. A correct 
'knowledge of the fundamental principles and phi- 
losophy of all language is secured : and the mental 
discipline, in following a speaker, is unsurpassed, 
even by the study of mathematics ; every ftculty 
ofthe mind is aroused; every energy is brought 
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loafoflse; ^ijumghto tbat breatiie, imd woirds thai 
boniy" pass in at the e»r, aoid run oat at the finger- 
ends, in charaoters as legible and Bjmmetrioal as if 
d<n^ by the Dagoeiraan^ urtt^Hspeebh dagnenreo- 
tgrpedl 

The jQiu^ maoa, who commenoeB life withoui a 
knQwled;ge xif Phonogn^ j, dterts upon a long 
jonxney, pezhaps^ in jan oM^ worn-out, rieketjTi 
Meadcm DiHgenoe, dram b j woe*begone dceleton* 
mnles, urged on l^ the motive poisrer of a Mexican 
'* goad." Ti, on the x^ntraij^ he commenjoes thie 
jonmej, miih a Ihorongh knowledge of this art 
in his heady and its jptrndical utility at his finger- 
ends, he starts upon this eventful career in a 
stroi^, weU-made ear,, drawn by the snorting fire- 
steed, irhoae mm sinews never tire. That the 
latter enjoys advojitages. over his more conseonra- 
tlTe iyiow^tmveller, no man of sense will deny. 
Said Tbqomas Benton, when presented with a 
verbatxm report of ooee of his masterly speeeheSi 
taken by a little hoy, ^ Had this art been known 
&rty yea»i ago, it would have saved me tuxnty 
years of hard labor /^^ The Honorable 3enatc»* 
uttered but a part of Ike truik: Ae labo? ef six 
years can be done in one / 
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Xn INTBODUOnON. 

For verbatim reporting, oorrespondenoe, book* 
keeping, memoranda, and oomposition, Phonogra- 
phy is unequalled by any system of writing, ever 
invented. Books w» written, and sent to the com- 
positor in Phonographic manuscript, and set up 
without difficult, and with less errors than is 
usual with common long-hand manuscript; in 
.proof of this, we point in triumph to the &ct^ that 
this work has be^i written entirely in Phon(^pra- 
phy, and set up by Mr. Chablbs Blanoeabd^ 
Phonographic Compositor ; makmg a clean saving 
of five-sixths of the mechanical labor to the author. 

Business letters are dictated by merehimts to 
their Phonographic dwks, in a few minutes, that 
would require hours to write them thonselves; 
and invenjk>rie» of goods me taken as rapidly as 
they can be called off. Literary men, who do 
jiot understand Phonography, employ Phosiogra{Ac 
amanuenses, thereby securing to tiiemselves the 
advantages of Phonogn^y, without being at the 
trouble of learning it, as the .businefls man avails 
himself of the despatch of the tdegraph, without 
building one of his own. ' 

To the mechanic and woridi^ man, Phoncfra- 
phy comes as a co-laborer, to aid him in the acqui- 
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ntion of knowledge, as the steam engine aids him 
with speed and power, in the accomplishment of 
ends to which mosctilar power is utterly inade- 
quate. 

To the young, who are toiling up the hill of 
science, Phonography affords great facilities. If 
the student be poor, let him master this great art, 
and convert his knowledge into gold. ** Phonogra- 
phic boys," not yet nineteen years old, are now 
getting $200 per month 1 If they were to-day 
destitute of a' knowledge of Phonography, they 
could not get $20 per month. What has been 
done, can be done again; it requires but the 
determined effort.* 

Most of the verbatim reporting in the United 
States is now done in Phonography ; but that a 
few should beoon^ rapid writers, and make money 
out of Phonography, is, to our thinking, a very 
small matter; the art is Uke the air we breathe, or 
the light of the sun — for everybody — ^for the mil' 
lion. It knocks gently at tibe door of the school- 
howie, and unobtrusively asks for admission. It 
comes to lend its aid and stimulus to the young 
and vigorous mind ; not to one, but to aU. Pho- 
nography should be as &miliar in the school-house 
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«A the flpelling-booki and aa well worn. Here i» ii 
gieai boon, the common property of all; shall they 
not have it? To the schoolmaster, to the school 
committee, to the trustees and controllers, to one 
and to all, we say, Shall they not have it 7 What 
hinders? TeacheiB may master Fhonc^aphy firom 
4ihe books, and teach it to thechildren under tiaeir 
care, if they are persons of energy ; if not^ they 
have no business in the schoolrroom: the leprosy 
of indolence is contagioi^ and- the school-house is 
no place for a person afiOicted with that disease. 
Let it not be smd that die tru^ees and directors 
are fe^vrful of innovations^ The art of printing was 
once a great innovation; but what a ^orious mom 
was that, when GuTTENBSBaj in his smoky, dusty 
shop,^ said, by the power of nxc^eable types, 

"Xet there be light r" ^ 

and l%ht waa, Youi mt^gpetie telegraph, y<mr 
steam engine, your cotton gin, were all, dl, once 
innovations, and yet y<HL could not— Bay^ you 
would not — do without them now. Think not 
of the innovation, but of the immenae benejSt you 
will confer upon the children under your care- 
ihey are innocent and he^kss; thoy take whal 
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jou give them ; you bring them mental food, as: 
the old bird feeds her young ; they aek for irmi, 
vill you give them a attmef You hasve a more 
rapid means of transit &om place to place than 
your fathers had, and you rejoice in the improye- 
ment; give the children, under your fostering care, 
a means of fastening thought upon pap^ with the 
rapidity of oratorical speech, wid they will reward, 
you, with overflowing hearts of gratitude, when, 
in the years of maturity,, they cAiall aj^predate the 
boon. 

To the editorial j&atemity, we ai^)eal with confi- 
dence for aid in this great work of mental eleva- 
tion. Phonography is an iavention seeond to none 
that h^iiS ever blessed and Maddened the hearts of 
men; aid us, then, with your powerftd pens,. and 
with your influence. If so he that you never 
enjoy its advantages^ your childlren mayj if hot 
yowr children^ perhaps the ^vpBam boy, azid the 
fiiendleas, may be benefited by it A kind-hearted 
old man will plant fruit-trees, although he knows 
that, in all probability, he will slumb^ in the 
silent grave ere the golden fruit shall ripen upon 
their branches. 

All may not have the time to peruse the pages 
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of this work. To enable suoli to form a correol 
estimate of the time saved by phonographic wri- 
ting, we a^ yo^ to look careftilly at the following 
illustnOions. Take, for example, the word 



and yon are required to make twenty-four move- 
ments of the hand to write it ; and yet there are 
but two sounds. In Phonography, the sound rep- 
resented by the letters ^ is represented by a line, 
thus ( The sound represented by the ough^ by a 
heavy dash, thus . Now, if you place these two 
characters together, you write the word by two 
simple movements of the hand, thus (- making 
a saving of deven-twelfths of the mechanical 
labor. 

It will be seen, by a little investigation, that the 
Phonographic alphabet is composed of the most 
simple characters that can be formed with the pen: 
the dot, dash, straight and curved line. In wri- 
ting, the pen naturally glides from the formation 
of one letter to that of another, until the whole 
word is written, and, in many instances, several 
words, and even a whole sentence, without its 
being lifted from the paper 
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Take, for instance, the phrase, 

and, m writing this phrase in common long-hand,' 
you must make one hundred and fortj-two move- 
ments of the pen: written in Phonography, but 
seven, thus s^ Here is a gain c^one hundred 
and thirty-five motions of the hand. To tite Pho- 
nographer, the last is as legible as the first. The 
abridgment of the mechanical labor is so great, 
that the hand keeps pace with the organs of 
speech, with ease and pleasure to the writer. 

In this introduction, the author has not dwelt 
upon the beauty and philosophical symmetiy of 
the system — a theme fiill of interest to every stu- 
dious mind — ^but he has endeavored, rather, to 
place Phonography betore tiie uninitiated, in its 
true light, convincing aU, if possible, of its intrinsic 
worth, and* thereby securing its speedy introduc- 
tion into every school, academy, and college, as a 
nooenflmy bianch of education. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

' Phonoghaphy is the art of writing by sound 
The term is derived from two Greek words: phone^ 
sound, or voice; and gre^phezn^ to write, to write 
the vxnoe; or to write the sounds of the vofce by 
using characters, each one of which represents an 
elementary sound. 

Phonograph, a written letter or character repre- 
senting a sound of the voice; as, • e, \ 6. 

Logogram, a word-sign or phonograph which^ 
for the sake of brevity, represents a whole word ; 
as, / for advarUage. 

Phonotypy, printing by sound; by using an 
alphabet containing as many letters as there are 
elementary sounds in the language. 

Phonetics, the science on which phonography 
and phonotypy are based. 

"A science consists of general principles that are ' 
to be known; an art, of particular rules for some 
thing that is to be done." — Archbishop WkaUilejf, 
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Low. 


ShOJIT DlPHTHONai 


. 


•jfeet. 


*! fit. ''^ might. 


>ISWc. 


•jfate. 


•i met ''I toil. 


yilxniis. 


.! far. - 


.: cat J ploiv. 


y 


": tcmght. 


"jfop. *• Deity, 


TRIPTHOKat. 


-i though. 


-: up. <\ clayey. 


i wind. 


J food. 


.i foot J aA-i. 
CONSONA]SrTS. 


^: t^;ownd. 


\ ;>ip. 


N^^rm. 


^ Zine. 


\ Jate. 


v^ vied. 


^ ray. 


1 fide. , 


( ^Ain. 


^ ?»ight 


1 day. 


( ^em. 


w wight. 


/ cAeek. 


) 5ight. 


>^ lon^. 


/yay- 


) aeal. 


/ or • Aate. 


-.Jdte. 


y ^Aoe. 


^ t^de. 


-yo. 


J pleasure. 


r yes. 


W AND 


Y OOlfNBOnSD WITH 


A VOWEL. 


*! v)e. 


l.wck, lyear. 


*1_ 


*\tvaj. 


<: tx^ed. wj yea. 


-jyet. 


cltlWlft. 


«i wxxg. v! yardstick. Ji yam. 


^:UKia. 


*| tmtch. 1 yaum. 


"1 yon. 


>:* too. 


A toonder. 4 yoked. 


-: yoi^ng. 


^WOO. 


x' tpood. J yow. 


: 
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LESSON I. 

Each phonograph or letter should be committed 
to memory as the representative of a distinct sound. 
It should not be associated in the mind with the 
letters of the old alphabet, but should be so fixed 
in the memory, that the phonograph- will bring to 
mind the sound that it represents, and the sound 
will suggest the phonograph. To accomplish this, it 
is well to make the phonograph repeatedly, giving 
the sound it represents at the same time. If there 
is doubt in the mind as to the correct sound, let the 
student pronounce the word containing the sound, 
and then the letter or letters representing the same 
sound that the phonograph does, and he will have 
no difficulty in giving the correct sound. 
- In the phonographic alphabet, it will be seen that 
the letter or letters representing the same sound that 
the phonographic character does are in Italics. For 
instance : in the word now, the first element is rep- 
resented by the phonograph v_., and the last by a ; 
let him pronounce the whole word, and then drop 
^ the first element, and he will have the sound repre- 
sented by tiie owy or a 

2 
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PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. 



The vertical and inclined phonographs are writ- 
ten downwards, with the exception of r when 
standing alone, which is made from the line of 
writing upward; the horizontal from the left to the 
right. 

The first place is at the point of beginning ; the 
second place in the middle ; and the third place at 
the end or termination of the phonograph. 

TABLE OP VOWELS, BIPHTHONGfi, AND KlIPTHONGa 



First place. 
Second place. 
Third place. 



DOT-VOWELS. 
Long. Short. 

* e ' t 

• a • e 
,ah .a 



DASH-VOWELS. 
Long. Short, 

'aw "d 

' o - uh 



DTPBTHONQS. 



First place. 
Second place* 
Third place. 



Aoyey 
A ow 



oy 

01 

<dhi 



TRIPTHONOa. 

*■ tvi 
■^wou 
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LESSON II. 

To write words phonographically, it is necessary 
first to ascertain the sound heard in their pronuncia- 
tion ; this can be done very readily, by pronouncing 
the words slowly. 

The consonant-phonographs are written first, the 
pen passing from the formation of one consonant to 
that of another, vnthout being raised from the paper 
until the consonant outline of the word is completed. 
The vowels are inserted afterwards, but must not 
be allowed to touch the consonants. 

If the vowel precedes the perpendicular or inclined 
consonant, it is placed at the left, thus : 'I , .1 ; if 
it follows, it is put on the right, thus: \\ \ If 
the vowel prfecedes the horizontal consonant, it is 
placed above it, thus: *", -l; if it follows, it is 
placed below, thus: -- , v 

The first-place vowels are put on the side of the 
consonant, near its beginning, thus: I , T , •'^; the 
second-place vowels at the middle, thus: -I , ts , w ; 
and the third-place vowels near the end, thus: .1 

The dash- vowels are usually written at right 
angles with the consonants, thus: ^, ^^ 
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The diphthongs and tripthongs occupy the same 
position in the word that they do in the phoneuo 
alphabet, never inclining to the position of the con- 
sonant; as, \, \ 

The position of the vowels may be indicated by 
a dotted line; as, -I; or the nominal consonant, 
thus: T, -f * or J., according to the situation of the 
vowels placed to it; as, ^ Eah^ a proper name; 
•i E^ for Edmund; f -4, for Alfred; et cetera. The 
stroke- vowels may be written thus: T 0, for Oliver; 
t^ -j- Ol^ H(enry) UirafrevUle) Janson. When 
joined to a consonant, this nominal stroke may be 
written in any direction ; as, ^- mixwvux. 

Horizontal consonants having an accented vowel 
in the first place are written above the line, thus: 
f", *^ ; but if the accented vowel is second or third 
place, it is written on the line, thus: ,., ^ Him 
and any are exceptions ; him being written on the 
line, and ariy above, thus: v-., *^ 

If two vowels precede a consonant, the^r^^ vowel 
is put a little further from the consonant than the 
other, thus : '+ ; if they follow, the last vowel is 
put a little ftirther from the consonant, thus : T- 

When a vowel is preceded by the aspirate A, it is 
written thus : X , or -^ ; the h is also somietimes 
written by a tick, thus: % ^ . If there is no 
consonant in the word, the stroke-letter is used ; as, 
Ks Ohio. He is written by a light and heavy dot 
above the line, thus: ** • 
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The period is indicated by a small cross, thus: » ; 
the note of exclamation, by I ; the mark of inter- 
rogation, I ; grief, t ; laughter, ? ; the other marks 
of punctuation are the same as in ordinary writing. 
The exclamation, oA, is written by a large dot below 
the line, thus: ^ ; and eh, by a small dot in the s^me 
position. 

An emphatic word or sentence is indicated by a 
waved line being drawn beneath it, thus: J[^; a 
capital letter is shown by two parallel dashes being 
placed directly below it, thus: # . 

BEADIKG EXSBCISE. 

•I, ^, \ •^^ •)« r, ';,, ^, ^, ^, r 

^1 -r» -»-» T, N^ -^ » 1, **), '^ « V, *l H (• 
\*, V, !•, . -I , -N y, -^, -I « X •. u 
/, -I, N, / . -I, Vx S, V« .1, J, "I * 

•^x ^, r, /T, -I , 'N, ^\ 1, *i, H, (-, 

Vc, A . •),.(, ^, r, X, :), X, ^, ^, N* 

^, L, J, .), >, s, -s ^-^^ 1, 1, ^, r, 

"^r 1% '\ A "^M V ^1 
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WBETING EXERCISE. 

Me, may, mow, naj, no, gnaw, ache, oak, aim, 
own, ray, lay, law, lea, she, show, age, etch, ape, 
ate, odd, hop, hope, hoop, dough, do, though, sow, 
s^ rye, my, shy, ice, eyes, tie, toy, boy, joy. 
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LESSON III. 

When several consonant-phonograplis are united, 
they are termed the consonant outline or skeleton of a 
word. The first inclined consonant should rest upon 
the line of writing, thus: "^ cape^ \^ beak. Hori- 
zontal consonants, having an accented vowel in the 
first place, are written above the line, thus: ' — 
nicky ^"^ meek. 

All first-place vowels are put feo the^ir^^ conso- 
nant, thus: 5"\ ieep, L tick. 

All sec6nd-place long vowels are put to the first 
consonant; as, \_ bake, - s game. 

All second-place short vowels are put to the sec^ 
wuZ consonant; as, n^^ beg^ U dumb. 

All third-place vowels are put to the second con- 
sonant; as, Vj book, T7 catch. 

If Wo vowels comer between two consonants, they 
may be divided between the consonants, without 
regard to their being short or long vowels ; as, \/^ 
palliate. 

A straight-line phonograph is repeated by making 
it twice the length of a single phonograph ; as, _.. 
cafe, ' kick. 
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Note, — ^Previous lessons should always be thorougfalj 
reviewed at each recitation. 

RlLiDIKa EXERCISE. 

<^, ^,7. L, L, b, ^j, k,^^ ^, -^, 

WRTrma exerqiss. 

Shake, peak, bake, bale, cheek, check, chalk, 
peat, pat, pate, pet, foal, feel, fell, fidl, fore, fisar, 
keep, cape, cope, cap, form, cheaply, took, coop, 
chafe, move, make, book, bake. 

It has been fomid convenient, in practice, to give 
R a second form ; which is struck from the line of 
writing upward, at an angle of thirty d^rees, and 
may be called the up-stroke ^; as, x roe, yC ray. 
It can readily be distinguished from / ch^ which 
is always written downwards, at an angle of sixty 
degrees; as, C cheeki /t rich. This form of the B 
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is generallj used at the end of a word, when fol- 
lowed by a vowel ; as, _/ caary. 

BBABIKa EXSBOISE. 
Ai -^> \?» At V> I ^y ^> ^^ ^ ^> ^ ^^ 4,1 

r^ . ^ , ^ , \^, IW . %i ^» N^, 1^ » 

v -^ ■ 

WKITING EZSBOISE. 

IWl, folly, liar, bill, meanly, thumb, alarm, cash, 
shook, gnash, push, shave, ship, shallow, shed. 

Write, lock, diary, ready, robe, derive, poorly, 
harp, form, power, fire. 



2* 
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LESSON IV, 

The 8 and z may be represented by a small cir- 
ole, thus: o ^ o z; the circle being thickened a 
little on one side for a, when great accuracy is 
required. This, however, in practice is seldom 
done. This form of the s and z increases both the 
beauty and speed of the writing. The circle may 
be joined to the other phonographs. It is made 
upon the left of the upward r, the upper side of i, 
and on the right side of ^ c&, etc., as exhibited in 
the annexed figure. It is put upon the con- 
caTe side of the oxirves, as will be seen by 
the following simple arrangement: 

\ sp, \ sb, f St, f sd, /* sch, /* sj, a- ak, 
^ Bgj ^ b£, ii sv, C sth, C stft, J ss, 5 sz, 
J ssh, J szh, r si, •^ sr, o/ sr, ^ sm, ^ sn, 
^ sng. 

The circle is turned in the most convenient way 
when it comes between two straight or two curved 
phonographs, but is very rarely placed upon the 
back of the curve, thus: i^ tash^ L choaen^ ^rw^ 
mason. 

If the sound of « or » is heard twice or more in 
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a word, and in close contact, the circle is made 
tvnce its usual size, thus: '^ piece, ^ pieces^ ^ 
gu£ss, _jd guesses. 

This character is seldom vocalized, but may be by 
putting the vowel in the circle, thus : .^ eaerdse. 
A large circle is never used at the commencement 
of a phonograph. 

The stroke-phonographs are vocalized the same 
as if the circle had not* been joined to them, thus: 
T seat. The circle is read first, then the vowel, 
and lastly the consonant-phonograph. But if the 
vowel follows the circle, the two consonants may 
be read together; as, f- stay^ T sty^ ^ slow, ^snow. 

If the drcle terminates a word, the vowel is read 
between the stroke-consonant and the circle, thus : 
^ facey ^ moose, ^ mouse. 

But when a vowel precedes the s at the begin- 
ning of a word, the stroke-phonogrc.i)h should be 
used, thus: .)_ ask, 1l Isaac. When the vowel fol- 
lows the s or z, the stroke-phonograph should be 
used, thus: V 6««y, ^ 'rosy. 

Words which have no other consonant in them 
should be written with the long sign, thus: }* stcL^ 
)* essay. 

BSADnsra exercise. 

p, T, L L, p, r, -f, .f, .r, 7, % ^. 
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v-s I V-. , V-s , '' , " I , tf*s — V ^1 y, >•, 
\ y Nj^, ^, ^, T, ^ \ X 

WOBJHa(XSnk 



AimHULim. 


0»tli»Un: 


' the. 


. and, an, 


* all, 


. a, 


• of. 


» two, 


' or, 


> to, 


, ' awe, already, 


• but, 


' ought. 


■ oh, before. 


' on, 


^ who. 


from, 


^ should, 


-give. 


A how, 


' I, 


V -aye (yesX 


--in. 


1 it. 


< that. 


( without. 


" is, 


o as, 


• his. 


o has. 



WBITIKQ BXEEOISE. 



Bipensive, buainesa) discourse, sell, soil, spng, 
sun, slaj, size, eggs, nose, time, toil, rusty, boots, 
passes, supposes, observes, sorrows, scissors, life, 
saya 
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Give me my book. Eiches may fill an empty 
head, and make it giddy; but we all know that 
"money makes the mare go." He that does not 
look to his own business, may come to poverty. 
The poor may have miany joys that the rich have 
not* He who has no business is seldom happy. 
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LESSON V 

The prefixes com and c(m axe expressed by a 
light dot at the commencement of a word, thus: 
X, compose, U condemn. 

The termination ing is written by a light dot at 
the end of a word, thus: \ being, L doing, A 
heavy dot may be placed at the end of a word to 
express ings, thus: "s,^ beings, L doings. It is some- 
times better to use the long sign, thus: s^ ings, 
j-^,..^^ Tneanings, 

A tick may be joined to a word-sign to express 
the, thus: ^ of the, ^ all die, ^ to the, etc. 

READING SXBRCISB. 

t , -f , -^ ^, ^'i n, ••^, /, U, ^ 'X., t, 
L n <^- . .f ^ . 
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VfRVnNQ EXEBCISE. 

Compel, common, concede, conceit, convince, 
conceal, changing, causing, aiming, fishing, hear- 
ing, common sense, laughing, company, commen- 
cing, compose, being, beings, sitting, guiding, 
committee, diminishing, seize, confess, copying^ 
escaping. 

Common sense is a safe guide in business. Cus- 
tom, and not common sense, is the common guide. 
The epicure lives^to eat, but the wise man eats to 
live. 

The w represents a light whispered sound, and 
is very seldom heard by itself. In the pronuncia- 
tion of almost every word in the language, it is 
heard in connection with a vowel ; hence, the two 
sounds are represented by a small semi-circle, thus: < 
The same rules are applied to this character that 
govern the vowel arrangement. The learner will be 
very much assisted in committing these characters 
to memory, by associating them with the vowels 
thus: 'i e, •] a, J oA; /^ t^ c wa, « t^«A. The 
semi-circle never inclines to harmonize with the 
Icmg phpno^^ph, but should always be placed in 
its proper position, thus: *\ tveep, _i. ivoke, «< wagj 
< wave. 

The above observations will apply to the y, 
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FHQXrOOBAFHIC TSAOUJUt 



wliich always represents a whispered sound, and is 
heard in connection with a vowel, and is governed 
by the same roles that the w semi-oirde is, thus: 
i youth^ .j^ yoke. 

W OONNBOTJtD WITH A VOWKL. 



Lomg, 


Short, 


Long* Okort. 


First place. ^\ we 


Itrf 


^Itoaw ^\wd 


Second place. *j wa 


iwe 


>! WO 5- wiih 


Hiird place. ^wah 


Jwd* 


J woo J iVOO 


i w;t 


^wow 


Y OONNBOTBD 


WITH A VOWBL. 


First place. "i ye 


lyj 


']yaw ^yo 


Second place. A ya 


Aye 


A| yo -: yuh 


Third place. J yah 


ly^ 


Jyoo Xyoo 



BEADING EXEBCISS. 
-^> »^l «/^j iff **^^i ^1 »£^f ^-^j U^> A^l Vj 

-iL, r, ly ^, ^K -ti ^rc^ *^f ^^l ^f 
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WORD-SIGNS. 




•we. 


« ye. 


*■ why. 


, woe. 


- yet. 


T wound, 


.. would. 


« you, 


^ way, 


* with, 


■A" your, 


..>. away. 


* what. 


:i yours. 


" beyond. 


< were. 


"b yourselves. 





WEITING EXERCISE. 



Wing, weep, wane, worse, walk, woolly, wag, 
waggish, woes, wall, switch, square, wash, worth, 
always, bewail, weakness, swop, «weep, window. 
Yonng, youth, year, yoke, lawyer. 

He that goes to law wUl have use for his money. 
A good boy will get his lessons well, but a lazy boy 
will always be at the foot. 

"Who would not choose to reside out of the city, 
where he could listen to the enchanting melody of 
the sweet songsters of the air ? 

What is the issue of war, but woe and misery? 
Beyond all, the young should always speak openly 
and without reserve. 
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LESSON VI. 

The word-signs are a very great abreviation in 
the mechanical labor of writing. They are appro- 
priated to words of the most frequent occurrence, 
and that portion of the word is selected which is 
the most suggestive; for instance: in the word 
whatj the soxmd ^ is the most promiment; hence, 
the semi-circle ' is chosen, and put in the first 
place, because it is a first-place vowel. Words 
containing a second-place or third-place vowel are 
generally placed upon the line of writing. 

In. a large class of words in the language, p 
follows m, and is closely joined to it in pronuncia- 
tion, and it has been found convenient to represent 
the sound of the jp by making the ^ phonograph 
heavy, thus: ^Ky' empire. 



WOSDSiaNB. 


\up, 

1 it, 

/ which, 
"■ kingdom. 


\ be, 
1 do, 

/ advantage, 
^ given. 
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— come, 


— together, 


v.. for, 


V- have. 


( think, 


( them. 


) so, 


) was. 


y shall. 


J nsual- ly. 


>, are, 


.>. away, 


^ may. 


x-s improve- ment, 


^ me, 


'^ import- ant, ance, 


""in. 


^ thing, 


s^ no. 


>^ language. 



READING EXERCISE. 

I • -1 7 X 1 .:v. ■ >| 5^'< n ^ ' • 

WRITING EXERCISE. 

The wise think before they speak ; the imthink- 
ing speak before they think. He that likes a warm 
welcome and new ideas, will not seek the society 
of fops. To will, is to do. All agree that time is 
money; but few take as good care of it as they 
would of money. 
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The sound represented by I readily blends with 
the sounds represented by several other letters, and 
the two sounds are uttered by one impulse of the 
voice; thus, in the wards play, plea, blow, ghw, etc., 
the J3, 6, and g^ are spoken with the I; as, pi, hi, gl. 

To increase the facility of phonographic writing, 
when I blends with other letters, it is represented 
by a hook, thus: '^ play, c^ clay, c^. ghw. This 
hook may be placed at the beginning of a word, 
or in the middle of it, thus: \ pecple^ v power- 
fui. ^ 

The following diagrams will assist the student in 
remembering this hook. If the left hand be held 
up, with the first finger bent, the outline of the 
^hook will be seen, thus : 



^^'" 



The ^hook is made on the same side of the long 
sign as the s-circle, and on the inside of the curves. 
Hie long phonograph is vocalized the same as if 
the hook had not been joined to it. The Z-hoo^ is 
not appended to the downward r, z, s, mp^ or ng. 
This hook is joined to r, and sh only when they 
are struck upward, and connected with anoth^ 
phonograph ; as, "X^ offidaL 
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THE 


L-soox. 


\pi 


\ bl 


r n 


f dl 


AcU 


/"jl 


_kl 


>-gl 


Vfl 


^ vl 


C tM 


<;ii 


^bW 


J zhl 


^•ml 


^ nl 



READING EXERCISE. 
C, ^, ^, Vn, -vjt-, \| ^, •"", 5^ ', jTi 
t7f ^, /^ I "", \x •'"N %. , "V, cjp, 



WRITING EXERCISE. 

Display no false oolors. When the day is dear, 
the flowers will bloom. He that dues not apply 
himself closely will not be a scholar. All should 
be nseftd in society. No one has a right to be 
idle; if we are idle, we shall be miserable. A 
place for eyery thing, and every thing in its right 
place, is a godd rule. 
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LESSON Til. 

The r is a liquid, and readily blends with other 
letters; for this reason, it is represented by a hook, 
turned in the opposite direction fix)ni the Z-hook, 
thus: T tree^ \ pray^ S-s brim. Thii^hook will be 
easily remembered by associating it with the fol- 
lowing diagrams. By holding up the right hand, 
and crooking the fore-finger to the leftj the r-hook 
will be indicated. 



:^y" 



The a, 5, r, and ng are never written with the 
r-hook. When the r-hook is appended to m and 
n; these phonographs are made heavy, thus: x-x^ 
manner^ ^_tK comer. The sh and zh are written 
with the r-hook when made downward only, thus: 
y wi^wr^ "D measure. It is inconvenient to place 
the r-hook upon the back of a curve; hence, the 
phonographs v. / v^ v, ( ife, ( th, ;ire reversed 
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when the r-hook is added, thus: ^^Jr^^vr 9 thr^ 
*) THR ; as in the words "^^ clever, ^ mover. 

When the vowel vh occurs between the |? and 
and the r, and the word is written with the r-hook, 
it is rarely necessary to vocalize, thus: Vu person. 
There is no difficulty in the reading of these words, 
although the phonograph representing the sound 
vh is not insert.ed. 

The r-hook should generally be expressed in the 
middle of a word when it follows the ^-circle: as, 
"*^ eocpress, but in some cases it may be included 
in the 5-circle, particularly when the long phono- 
gjraphs follow each other in a straight line, thus: 
"i prosper^ J* destroy. 

There is a class of words, where the phonographs 
do not follow each other in a straight line, in which 
the r-hook may be included in the ^-circle; as, X 
ivbacribe, V describe. 



THE 


^HOOI. 


*\ pr 


^^ br 


1 tr 


1 dr 


;chr 


^jr 


^kr 


-gr 


•^fr 


->> vr 


) thi 


) thx 


J shi 


Jzhx 


rf-sDor 


,;_,iir 
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RBADIKQ EXERCISE. 
•^, %, '^i ^^^i '^i V^, /O^, V^, 
*^^, -^1 l^ ^, ^, "^, ^, ^, -'"^i 

\^ \^^ ^, u, tk, \, ^, 1^, "^i V'^ 

WRITING EXERCISE. 

Criminal^ bridge, trial, wisher, drum, ditcher, 
pursue, describe, plumber, sure, thrive, brother, 
eagerness, mover, clever, converse, neither, dis- 
agree, crawl, groom, creep, OTime, anger, armor, 
whatsoever. 

He that would succeed in any business should 
persevere, and not waste his energies on too many 
pursuits One person makes a.11 things aid him in 
effecting and finishing whatever he may commence, 
while another divides his labor among so many 
trades and pursuits, that he does nothing well ; the 
former will be very likely to succeed; the latter 
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will be very sure to fail. It is quite probable that 
war would be more agreeable to some persons, if 
it was not a game at which two parties may play: 
tiger himting is very exciting, agreeable and good 
exercise, so long as we hunt the tiger ; but it is fav 
otherwise when the tiger takes it into his head to 
hunt us. 
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LESSON VIII. 

The 5-circle is joined to the compound phono* 
graphs \ blj [ il, ._ Jd, etc., by making it inside 
the hook, thus:. T sdl, \ sbl. When a circle is 
placed inside the hook, it should be made a little 
smaller than usual, and it is not important that it 
should be a perfect circle, but may be elongated a 
little, thus: ^ svl, e_ ski. In this case the circle is 
made first, and therefore should be read first. If 
a vowel precedes the «, the long phonograph must 
be made, thus: *) oysters, J aside. If a vowel 

<5omes after the s, and before fhe^Z, it i6 placed the 
same as if no circle had been made with the word, 
and reads between the s and the compound conso- 
nant, thus: ^ supple, T sidle, X^ swivel, ^ sickle. 

By writing the circle upon the r-hook side, it is 
made to express both the r-hook and the s, thus: 
•< spray, ^^ spree, "^^ scrape. If a vowel follows 
the s, and precedes the pr, br, etc., the s is readN 
first, then the vowel, and lastly the other conso- 
nants, as before directed^ thus: % supper^ X wJer, 
•L-- suvrenu, **1 cider. 
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This contraction cannot take place with the 
curves ; the r-hook must be written ; as, "^ suffer. 
The r-hook is distinguished ifrom the^Z-hook, when 
joined with the n and m phonographs, by their 
being made heavy for the r-hook, and light for the 
Z-hook, thus: ^ Hmmer^ t^x similar^ ^ sinner^ 
|j^~ sunlike. 

S COMBINED WITH THE i^HOOK, 

\ spl \ sbl 

r Stl r sdl 

/• schl P yl 

C-. ski t— sgl 

^ sfl ^ svl 

t^ sml ^^ snl 

S COMBINED WITH THE i2-H00K. 

<\ spr *\ shr 

"] str 1 sdr 

7 schr / sjr 

^ skr «r- ^ 

BBADINQ EXBBCISE. 
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. N« ^ T- ^ . C ~, ' (• V^"^ I ; .s., J 
r 

-K^x ')-,-^,' r •, '.-> c - ^ ^ 

N>:(^ r \ K .^.;* l|' . v.- 

WORD-SIGNS. 



^ principle, al, 


"^ remark, 


V fall, 


^ more, 


"^ ao- knowledge, 


. ^ nor, 


1 truth. 


J pleasure, 


J sura 


^ their. 
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WRITING iEXERCISE. 

Sidle, swivel, supple, sickle, sable; sapper, cider, 
sicker, saber, simmer ; consider, construe ; strength, 
Saturday, icicle, streaming, supremacy, scratch. 

Eashness is the error of youth, timidity of age; 
manhood is the isthmus between the two extremes; 
the period of life when we have the head to con- 
trive, and the firm band to execute. 

Always look at those whom you are talking to ; 
never at those you are talking of. Misery magni- 
fies danger, as a fog the sun ; we fear that which 
we cannot see clearly. No two things differ more 
than hurry and despatch ; hurry is the mark of a 
weak mind, despatch of a strong one. The weak 
man in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is laboring 
eternally, but to no purpose ; he is always stirring, 
but does not get on ; he is in everybody's way, and 
stops nobody; he looks into everything, but sees 
into nothing; he has many irons in tlje fire, but 
very few of them ever get hot ; and with those few 
that do, he only injures himself. 
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LESSON IX. 



WOKD-SIGNS. 


MovttULSiu. 


OnthtUm. 


' the. 


. an, and, 


' aU, 


. a. 


^ o^ 


* two. 


• or. 


. to, 


' awe, ah«ady, 


1 but, 


' QSight, 


1 oh, before. 


ron, 


, who. 


- from, 


/ should. 


~" give, given, 


A how. 


' I, 


V aye (yes). 


--in. 


1 it, 


< that, 


< without, 


° is, 


o as, 


• his. 


o has. 



W AND Y SEMES OF WORD-SIGNS. 



^ we. 


c were. 


*■ why, 


, woe, 


" ye, 


L while. 


> would, 


ss yet, 


-, wound. 
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• with, 


. you. 


"» way, 


* what, 


•i-your, 


" beyond, 


^ yoors. 


"S yourselves. 


-V away. 



CONSONANT WOBD-SIGNfik 



\ up. 


\be, 


1 it, 


1 do, 


/ which, 


/ advantage, 


"" kingdom, 


«_ together, 


— come, 


. V. have, 


V. for, 


( them. 


( think, 


) was, 


) so, 


J usual- ly, 


J shall. 


^ important, ance, 


•^ are, 


^ improve- ment. 


^N may. 


^ thing, 


^ nw, 


N^ language. 


v^ no. 


■ ■ anything. 



WOBD-SIGNS OF THE L AND i^HOOK SEBIBS. 

\ principle, al, N re- menfber, 

1 truth, ) pleasure, 

) sure, !^. very, 

^ full, ) there, their, 

^ ac- knowledge, ^ remark, 

^ more. ^ nor. 
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THK ^iV-HOOK. 

The n-hook is placed at the termination of the 
straight consonant-phonographs, upon the side oc- 
cupied by the r-hook, thus: \ bn, \ pn^ _, kn; 

\ beauj H pain^ ._, cane ; it is also placed on the 
concave or inside of the curves, thus: Vo tm, ^^ mnj 

"^ m; as, (^ vtnc, .^ man, ^ run. The annexed 

^ figure will assist the memory. The 

ekn i/N'*" ^Hrircle is made within the hook, upon 

'* the concave phpnographs, thus : t* vines, 

" e/ shin^. The final n-hook may be turned into a 

circle, and made to express ns, as J- stone, f- stones. 

K there are two ss, as in the words tenses, expenses, 

the double circle is used, thus ; J- tenses, ^ expenses. 

The consonant-phonographs are vocalized as though 

the n-hook had not been used. The third-place 

vowel is put outside of the hook, thus: (. than. K 

the word ends with simple s, the circle is placed on 

the side of the ^hook, thus: '^ piece, ^ guess. K 

a vowel follows the final n, the long phonograph 

must be used, thus: \^ company. 

THE ^-HOOK WOBD-SIGNS. 



\ upon, * 


\y phonographer. 


_, can, 


-^ men, 


r alone, 


^ man, 
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^ opinion, S been, 

v» phonography, J done, 

V,— phonographic. * y generally. 

» 

BEADING EXERCISE. 
/| J»j ">? , .L, *^, 4»j C, H, /-tf, So, V I 

^f ^f -^J J" ^1 J**! '^i ^ J > ^> T*" 
^ ^ ^^ r ^ / (• -, o>-Scr, I < / 

o>^ ( (• ^^ . ;) o «r n u < ^ 

/ - O w ,sj7. 

WRITING EXERCISE. 

Throne, iron, seven, express, expensive, assign, 
sudden, pain, bone, den, dean, mean, glance, dance, 
prance, trance. 

The man who knows the world, will not only 
make all he can out of what he does know, but of 
many things that he does not know ; and wiU gain 
more by his adroit way of hiding his ignorance, 
than the fop, by his awkward endeavor to show 
his knowledge. 

He that would be a ready speaker, should write 
much. He that writes much is very likely to be a 

8* 
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deep thinker. Perseverance will often make what 
the world looks upon as genius. ^ 

THE /SfflV-HOOK. 

The terminations, cian, sion, tioUj are frequent in 
the English language. This sound is represented 
by a hook, called the sAn-hook, and made, at -the 
end of the straight phonographs, on the side of the 
Z-hook, thus: I d-shn^ .1* addition; \ p-shn, \. 
passion. 

The final s and z may be written by turning the 
circle inside of the hook, thus : I d-shns, .t addv- 
tions; \, p-shns, \* passions. 

The *An-hook, when joined to the curves, is made 
twice its usual size, thus: Vd f-aAn, Vo- fashion; o 
n-sAn, vp nation. 

The 5-circle may be written inside the «An-hook, 
thus: ^ visions. 

The vowel may sometimes be written inside of 
the 5An-hook ; as, "^ revolution. 



THE 


Sffy-uooK. 


\> pshn 


\ bshn 


I tshn 


I dshn 


«^ kshn 


/ jshn 


Vo fehn 


-*» gshn 
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thshn 


Vo vshn 




d sslm 


C THshn 




o' shshn 


(^ zshn 




'/^ mslm 


zhslin 


a 


n Ishn 


v^ ngshn 


^ 


"l) rshn 





BEADIKa EXEBCISS. 

Vi v» v> ^» ^^> '!*> \ > ij*" 

/ 
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WBTTIKa EXEBOISB. 

Confusion, institution, demonstration, confisoa 
tion, exclusion, revolution, donation, concentration^ 
evasion, seclusion, Condition, mission, consternation, 
equivocation, resurrection, continuation, construc- 
tibn, resolution, notions, seditions, apprehension, 
nation, national, preparation, revelation^ assump- 
tion. 

The wise man, while in health, will make provi- 
sion for his declining years, when care and toil may 
have drawn heavily upon his phylsical and mental 
powers. 
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LESSON X. 

By making some of the consonant-plionographA 
half their usual length, a ^ or c2 is implied ; or^ in 
other words, by making them half as long, they 
mean as much again. This is one of the most beau* 
tiful contractions in the whole system. The sounda 
of t and d are gtf frequent occurrence in the English 
language, and often united with a preceding conso- 
nant, with or without the intervention of a vowel. 

A light half-lengthed phonograph generally im 
plies a tj and a heavy one a d ; but this, however, 
is not always the case ; but the sounds of t and d 
are so nearly alike, that no difficulty is experienced 
in determining which is implied. 

When to the sound of Z, r, m, and n, tte soimd 

of c2 is added, the half-lengthed phonograph is made 

heavy, thus: r old, ^ read, >^ made, ^ end; and 

of t, the half-lengthed character is light, thus: ^ let^ 

^ artj ^ met, 

A phonograph with a final hook, implying a d^ 
may be thickened a little, thus: ^ constainty 3» 
constrained. S and z are added to the halved phono- 
graphs by the circle, in the same manner that they 
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are to the ftill-lengtlied, thus: ^ fit, ^ fits; V 
plantj \ plants. 

A halved phonograph occupies but half the space 
of a full-lengthed character, and is generally coin- 
mencel at the same point where a fiill-kngthed 
character commences, except in some instances, 
where the accented vowel is second or third-place; 
as, v.. found. If the accented vowel is first-place, 
it is written thus: ^" meeting^ T street. 

The half-lengthed phonographs are vocalized the 
same as the full-lengthed, but as the tord only is 
implied, the vowel preceding it is put to the halved 
phonograph ; if it follows, it is put to the second 
phonograph, thus : /^ little^ \y btiter. 

The half-lengthed I may be struck up or down; if 
upward, it is made light ; as, ^feU; if downward, 
heavy, thus: 'I field. 

The up-stroke r is halved for t; as, v part; the 
downward r is much better when the d is implied, 
thus: ^* cheered. 

When a vowel follow^ ^ or d at the end of a 
word, the full-lengthed character should be used ; as 
^ guilt J -/I' guilty; and when a third-place vowel 
follows, it is better to use the fuU-lengthed character, 
thus: Vwj spatter^ and not v^ 

If the halved phonograph does not make a dis- 
tinct angle with the fiill phonograph to which it is 
united, it cannot be'used. 
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In most words of one syllable, one letter of which 
is t or d, it is better to write the word in full, thus: 
\ pat J and not \. ; and so when t or d follow each 

other, AS I did, T tight, it is better to make them full 
lengthed . 

If thjee long oharcters follow each other, as dated-, 
treated, it is better to divide the word, thus: If dated, 
If treated. If the word runs too far below the line 
of writing, it may also be divided in the same man- 
ner; as, 4 «^^^2^« The semi-circle for w may be 
joined to I and r, thus : ^ will, • world. 

BEADING EXEBCISE. 

^, 'V^, ^, :5, ^, •>, y, ^, ^, ^, 

^, 1-, ^', ^, L^ X, 1, s ■^ '\ t, 

•n<-x .1 _ / *^ ^ . ^ J, . 
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WKTNKa EZEBGISE. 

Beautiful, dispute, fight, soft, saved, wished, fit, 
feet, wisdom, friend, 6ent, send consumed, need, 
hand, sand, noble, enobled, troubled, flight, con- 
sidered, discovered, patient, pained. 

Hesitation is a sign of weakness ; for inasmuch 
as the comparative good and evil of the. different . 
modes of action about which we hesitate are seldom 
of equal weight, the strong mind should perceive 
any slight inclination of the beam with the glance 
of the eagle, as there are cases where the prepon- 
derance will be very minute, even although there 
should be life in one scale, and death in the other. 

HALF-LENGTH WORD-SIGNS. 



•^ opportunity, 


J gentlemen, an- ly, 


•s particular- ly. 


- God, 


Z object. 


- good,. 


^. spirit 


^ great, 


r told. 


< that. 


1 toward, 


< without,* , 


V after, 


-N word, 


^ short. 


"" immediate- ly, 


■" according- ly, 


w under. 


" cannot. 


) establish- ed, m«nt. 


^ aooount, 


^lord, 


^ represent- ed, 


"" not 
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WRITING EXERCISE. 

He that lessens the road to knowledge lengthens 
life; and we are all of us more indebted than we 
believe we are, to that class of writers whom John- 
Bon termed the pioneers of letters, doomed to clear 
away the rubbish for those heroes who press on to 
honor and victory, without deigning to bestow a 
single smile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progress. 

• Liberty will not descend to a people, but a peo- 
ple can raise itself to liberty; it is a blessing that 
must be earned before it can be enjoyed. That 
nation cannot be free, where parties are but differ- 
ent roads, leading to one common end — plunder I 
That nation cannot be free, were the rulers will 
not feel for the people until they are obliged to 
fall with the people ; and then it is too late. That 
nation cannot be free, that is bought by its own 
consent, and sold against it ; where the rogue that 
is in rags is kept in countenance by the rogue that 
is in ri^ffles ; and where, from high to low, from 
the lord to the lacquey, there is nothing rational 
but corruption, and nothing contemptible but pov- 
erty ; when both patriot and policeman, perceiving 
that money can do ,^jiything, are prepared to do 
anything for money. That nation cannot be free, 
where religion is, with the higher orders, a naatter of 
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indifference; with the middle, of no consequence; 
and with the lower, &naticism. That nation can- 
npt be firee, where the leprosy of selfishness sticks 
to it as close as the curse of Elisha to his servant 
Gehazi ; where rulers ask not what gives credit to 
a man, but who; and where those who want a rogue, 
have no occcsion to make, but to choose. I hope 
there is no nation like this on earth ; but if there 
were, these are the things that, however great she 
may be, would keep such a nation from liberty, 
and liberty from her. These are the things that 
force themselves upon such a nation ; first, a loss 
of expedients; second, difficulties; and lastly, of 
danger. Such a nation could begin' to feel only by 
fearing all that she deserved, and finish bj suffering 
all that she feared. 
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LESSON XI. 

The stj sd, and zdj are represented by elongating 
the 5-circle a little, and making it a loop, thus: /^ 
less, C least This loop is usually made about half 
the length of the long phonographs ; but it may be 
joined to the half-lengthed characters, and, in that 
case, should be made proportionably short, thus: 
^ great^ ^ greatest. The loop is generally made a 
little shorter when joined to the curves, than when 
joined to the straight phonographs. / 

It may be placed at the commencement of a word, 
thus: .r* steely *? state^ *<^ steam; and, when so 
placed, is read first 

By making the loop a little longer, the r also is 
expressed, thus: V^ fasi, \5 faster. When placed 
at the beginning of a word, and on the r-hook side 
of the phonograph, it includes the r, thus: ^ sto- 
IcefT. When written on the n-hook side, it expresses 
n, thus: >^ caTist^ .j^ against; if the loop is elonga- 
ted a little, it implies the r, thus : \ punster. 

The s is added to the st and «<r-loops, by contin- 
uing the stroke to the othSr side of the phonography 
thus: "^i feasts^ ^^crtists, ^ punsters. 
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The s^loop may be placed in the middle of a 
word, thus : \i — distinct 

The tiouj sion, or sAn-hook, may be expressed by 
continuing the 5-circle to the other side of the pho- 
nograph, thus: '^ position, \ perstmsion. This 
shn-hodk can be vocalized for the first-place vowel, 
by writing the vowel before the hook, thus: f 
decision; and after it, for,a second-place vowel ; as, 
\ conversation ;'hutCB,nTiQt be vocalizedfor a third- 
place vowel. 

The circle may be placed inside the hook, to ex- 
press the plural, thus : '*>>. conversationSj ^ physi- 
cians, ' ' . 

When the 5-circle is turned upon the n-hook side 
of the phonograph, it expresses n, thus : 'V com- 
pensatum, 3^ transition. 

The prefix in, may be expressed before the com- 
pound phonographs spr, shr, str, by a small hook 
on the side of the s-circle, and a circle upon the 
?-hook side of the phonograph, thus : '^^ inspira- 
tion, ^^\ inscription, ti, instruction. 

The diphthongs 1 , <j , j , occur but seldom 
in the language, but when it is necessary to use 
them, they are written thus : V Deity, ._ clayey, L. 
Stoic, ' 

The tick for h may be connected with a phono- 
graph in a word, thus: ^^ hear, «s heard, \^ where- 
about 

The I, whe^i standing alone, or connected with 
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the 5-cirole, should always be struck upward, thus: 
T swell^ ^ sleigh^ ^C soil 

^ The sh, when connected with dther cons9nant- 
phonographs, may be made either uj) or down; 
but when standing alone, or when connected with 
the 5-circle, it should be made downward, thus : <^ 
shoeSj j^ shows. 

The s-circle may be joined to h, thus: /, as, ^ 
Soho, ^^* JScmara. 

The t^;-semi-circle, c' , , may be joined to Ij and 
r, thus: .r tuill, .(T tvdU, y{ toorth. 

The h may be joined to the i/;-semi-circle, by 
thickening the hook a little, thus: .^ wheel. 

When it is required to e:^ress a vowel between 
two phonographs, a small circle may be used for 
the dot- vowels, thus : ol_ dark ; making the circle 
a little larger for the fiill vowels. For the short 
vowels, thus : ^ belly "'^ envelop. 

The dash-vowels may be written at the end of 
the phonographs, or struck through them, thus: 
,^ course, „^ scorn; in the latter word, the s is read 
first, and the vowel between the k and r. 

The semi-circles for w and y follow the same rule; 
as, '^* quality, ^^- figuration, •^■s^.^ cahulation. 

The nominal consonant is used simply to indi- 
cate the position of the vowels, when several of 
them occur in a word, without the intervention of 
^ ^ consonant; as, Mcuma. Here it is necessary to 
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mark tJie position of the vowels,- otherwise we 
could never pronounce the word. This character 
may be either a dotted line, thus: i or, a straight 
line, with a dash struck through it, thus: T > "f) J. 5 
^' Eahj a proper name. The nominal consonant 
may be written with other phonographs, thus: 
-^- Macma. 

By the aid of the nominal consonant, the sound 
of the first letter in a proper name may be indi- 
cated, thus: i JF, for Edmund; J -4, for Alfred. 
The dash- vowels may be written thus : J 0, for 
Oliver; ^ -f Cj^^ Hienry) U{mphreyville) Janson. 
When joined to a consonant, this nominal stroke 
may be written in any direction. 



BBADING EXEBCISB, 

3-, ^, ^, ^, ^, ^, ^, -fi J| ^, 

\ 

^1 \, •'^, ^, ^, V". c^" 
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\^ ' 'X "^ f, 'V ) \ ^ ." < J • 

- < ^ xi \ • 1 - '\,. ■ •. 

v-> •> ^ ^ 4- Xr» .--.-, ---^, 
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WRITING EXERCISE. 

Style, disgraced, distribution, blazed, blessed, 
pest, nest, rest, west, clause, past, mast, advanced, 
manifest. . 

Accusation, imposition, physician, pronimciation, 
illustration, position, inscription, instruct, instruc- 
tion, superstition, persuasion. 

Habits. — The whole character may be said to be 
comprehended in the term hahiis; so that it is not 
so far from being true, that " Man is a bundle of 
habits." Suppose you were compelled to wear an 
iron collar about your neck through life, a chain 
upon your ankle; ^would it not be a burden, every 
day and hour of your existence ? You rise in the 
morning, a prisoner to your chain ; you lie down 
at night, weary with your burden ; and you groan 
the morfe deeply, as you reflect that there is jio 
shaking it oSL But even these would be no more 
intoleralfle to bear than many of the habits of 
men, nor would they be more difficult to be sha- 
k*jn off. 

Habits are easily formed, especially such as are 
bad; and what seems to be as small affair, will soon 
become fixed, and hold you with the strength' of a 
cable. That same cable, you will recollect, is made 
by spinning Mid twisting one thread at a time ; but, 
when once completed, the proudest ship turns her 
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head towards it, and acknowledges her subjection 
to its power. Habits of some kind will be formed 
by every student. He will have a particular course 
in which his time, his employment, his thoughts, 
and his feelings, will run. Good or bad, these habits 
soon become a part of himself and a kind of second 
nature. Who does not know that the old man, who 
has occupied a particular corner of the old fire-place 
in the old house for sixty years, may be rendered 
wretched by ^ change ? Who has not read of the 
release of the aged prisoner of the Bastile, who en- 
treated that he might again return to his gloomy 
dungeon, because his habits there formed were so 
strong, that his nature threatened to sink under the 
attempt .to break them up. You will probably 
find no man of forty, who has not habits which he 
laments, which mar his usefulness, but which are 
so interwoven with his very being, that he cannot 
break through them. At least, he has not courage 
to try. 

I am expecting you will form habits. Indeed, I 
wish you to do so. He must be a poor character, 
indeed, who lives so extempore as not to have 
iiabits of his own. But what I wish is, that you 
form those habits which are correct, and such as 
will every day and hour add to your happiness and 
usefulness. If a man were to be told that he must 
use the axe which he now selects through life, would 
he not be careful in selecting one of the right pro- 

4 
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* portions and temper? If told that lie must use the 
same clothing through life, would he not be anxious 
as to the quality and kind? But these, in the cases 
supposed, would be of no more importance than is 
the selection of habits, in which the soul shall act. 
You might as well place a body in a straight jacket, 
and expect it to perform, with ease, and comfort, 
and promptness, the various duties of the body, as 
to throw the soul into the habits of some men, and 
then expect it will accomplish anything great or 
good. 

Do not fear to undertake to form any habit which 
is desirable ; for it can be formed, and with more 
ease than you may at first suppose. Let the same 
thing^ or the same duty, return at the same time every 
day, and it will soon become pleasant. No matter 
if it be irksome at first ; but how irksome soever it 
be, only let it return periodically every day, and 
that without interruption for a time, and it will 
become a positive pleasure. In this way, all our 
habits are formed. The student, who can with ease 
now sit down and hold his mind down to his studies 
nine or ten hours a day, would find the laborer, or 
the man accustomed to active habits, sinking under 
it, should he attempt to do the same thing. I have 
seen a man sit down at a table spread with luxuries, 
and eat his sailor's biscuit with relish, and without 
a desire for any other food. His health had com- 
pelled him thus to live, till it had become a pleasant 
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Iwbdt of diet. Freyious k> this, howerer, lie had 
been rather noted for being an epicure. 

"I once," says an excellent man, "attended a 
prisoner of some distinction, in one of the prisons 
of the metropolis, ill of typhus feyer, whose apart- 
meats were gloomy in the extreme, and surrounded 
with horrors ; yet this prisoner assured me after- 
wards, that, upouvhis release, he quitted them with 
a degree of reluctance! Custom had reconciled 
him to the twilight admitted through the tiiick- 
barred grate; to tiie filthy spots and patches of his 
plastered walls ; to the hardness of his bed ; and 
eyen to confinement" 

I will now specify habits which, in my yiew, are 
yery desirable to the student. 

Rules for the FomtatiOB of HaMts. 

1. Haye apian laid beforehand, for eyery day. 

2. Acquire a habit of untiring industry. 
8. Cultiyate perseyerance. 

4. Cultiyate a habit of punctuality .- 

5. Be an early riser. 

6. Be in the habit of learning something firom eyery 
man with whom you meet. 

7. Form fixed principles on which to think and 
act 

8. Be simple and neat in your personal habits. 

9. Acquire the habit of doing eyery thing welL 
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\ 

10. Makeoonstanteflbrts to be master of your tena* 
per. 

11. GnltiTate soundness of judgment 

12. Ohaerve a proper treatmei^ of parents, firiend^ 
and companions. 

indcPs Student's MmuaL 
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LESSON XII. 

A PHONOGRAPH may be written, as a pr^x, 
near to the following part of a word, but mnat not 
be muted with it; as, 

I for discon, discom; U diaoontent, l\ ditccmpoBe^ 
lU discontinue, 

o fcr circum; as, } dreumetcmce^ *r>^ circum- 
scribe. 

. for com, con; aa, U, contemn^ \ compose^ ^ 
consume. / 

A heavy dot may be written for accom^ thus : \ 
accomplish. 

w for tVioom, incon, written above the line, thus: 
Y incomplete^ T inconstant: ' 

w for introj inter, placed in any position near the 
following letter, thus : H. mtroducsj -C» intervene. 

^ for magn% magna, placed above the other part 
of the word, thus: '^ magnijuxnt, '^'^O magna- 
mmtfy. 

y for vecon, reoog ; as, Af recommend^ ^ fwoog- 

IMM. 
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'^ for irrecon; as, V irreconciled. 

o for self; as, ^ aelfish^ *J* self-destruction. This 

prefix should be written larger than the vowel- 
circle. 

^ for uncorrij uncon ; as, ^<ix uncomnion^ v^^ un- 
eonpfied. This prefix is written on the line. 

The half-lengthed m, with an n-hook, may be 
disconnected from the other phonographs in a 
word, thtis: "^ goverwmeni^ X wn^ntmentk 

A word-sign may be used as a prefix, thus: >• for 
under, ^L, tmdertaJcen ; / for odvantage^ /-) ^idycm- 
tageotis. * ■' 

AFFIXES. 

The affixes are written separately, but near the 
preceding part of the word; as, r for ly; \r openly, 
,V»/^ heavenly, 

o for self, thus : (» iJiysdf; o seloesy (o them- 



A \ may be placed after a word, to represent 
hdity ; as, /T. legibility. 

Enter and tnier, prefixes or suffixes which are 
similar in sound ta one of the foregoing, may be 
represented by Ae sign already fiirnisbed, thus: 
w may represent enter, as^ well as inter; w may 
lepresent ineum, m wsill as inoamj inoim; as^ ^J- 
tntertainy ^x> enterprise, "v incwmbenL 
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A word-fflgn may be used as an affix, thug: *V. 
hereafter^ \^ therefore; or united, thus: "^ Oure- 
fore, ^ 

A word-sign may sometimes be joined in the 
word^thus: "i understand^ H* understood. 

The hyphen is indicated in a compound word, 
by two parallel ticks, thus : by twofold. 

The following words and phrases artj abreviated, 
thus : ^ nevertheless^ + notwithstatiding^ v_^ now^ 
.^ new, kneWj 4- corresponding society ^ y'X^ repo^^t- 
ing society. 

A word-sign may be made plural, by adding the 
cir lie, thus : ^ thing^ ^ things. 



ALL THE WORD-SIQNB. 


• the, 




and. an, 
1 


Vail, 




a, 


^ of. 




two, 


• or, 




to, 


' awe, ^ready, 




but, 


* ought, 




oh, before,^ 


' on, 




who. 


fix)m. 




should, 


- give- n, 




how, 
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-I, 


V ayeOresX 


-in, 


> as it) 


' is, his 


o as, has, 


' we, 


A- you'') 


, woe. 


^ youps, 


, would, wood 


'a yourselves, 


' with, 


*• why. 


* wlmt, 


t while, 


e were. 


-I wound. 


- ye, 


^ way, 


V yet. 


.:3|.. away, 


« yo«» 


'^ beyond, 


\ up, 


\ be, 


1 it, 


1 do, 


/ which, 


/ advantage, 


"~ kingdom. 


— together. 


. oome. 


V^ have, 


V, for, 


( them^ 
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) was, 


<rN^ sraietftingi 


( thinlr, 


-^me^ 


^ man, 


^ more. 


J usual- ly, 


w no, 


.(,. ihank, 


\ re- meihber, 


^ important- a^ce, 


\ prineipte, al. 


; so, 


) pleasure, 


J shall, 


1 la-uth. 


^ improve- ment, 


!>. very, 


""thing, 


J sure 


r well, 


) their, tiiere, 


C alone, 


V foil, 


w language, 


^ remark. 


r will. 


^ ac- knowledge, 


"*^ anything, 


"^ nor, 


"> are. 


w only. 


.^ nothing, 


^ 'migH 


^ may, 


^ free. 
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\ upon, 

-, caDi 
"^ men, 

,*^ opportunity, 
.A. did not, 
V partienlax- ly, 
Z objoot^ 
.^. spirit 
f told,. 
"^ toward, 
\. after, 
^ shorti 

aocordii^- ly, 
*" cannot, 
^ acootmt, 
w repreeent- ed, 



.|. at, 
.j.. atcoioc^ 
% been, 
... between, 
.1. dear, doctor, 
J. diffi^- ent, ence, 
• gentlemi^n,an-ly, 
."t:. difficult- y, 
,^. doooti 
" God, 
- good, 

< that, 

< widioul^ 
-> word, 

"* inunediate' ly, 

w un,di9r, 

) ei^blisli- ed. 
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•I . during, 


.C lojd, 


..?. either, 


- not. 


*> every, 


>.. by, 


V fe^j 


r. caU, . 


/ generation,' 


- caUed, 


Z gone, 


e- chocaeter. 


J., had not, 


. could 


V ^appyi 


\ subject. 


^ has not. 


J done, 


^ is not, 


..^. down. 


^ him, 


./ each. 


^ himself 


S:. ever. 


n^. howerer, 


.S*. even, 


.h. if not, 


) establish- ment. 


r?! impossible, 


.A. astonish- ment. 


;^ information,* 


..|.. had, 


T7. king- dom,. 


S hear. 


.\. to be. 


*> beard, 
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i 

) 









PHONOORAfHIC 

thioogh, 
OUTS, 

practice- able, 
read, 

SCOy 

opinion, 

people, ^^ 

perfect, 

own, * 

put, 

religion, 

truth, 

us, 

value, 

we are, 

wheTever, 

ourselves, 



TSAOHSB. 

s heart, 
\ member, 
^ heaven, 

..^. herself 
v. i^ 

^ i&fluence, 
.(,.. itseli; 
c^ manner, 
./. large, 
../. larger, 
N, members, 
.^. number, 
r?. myself 
"^ never, 
~* occasion, 
y other, 
.>^. our, 
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S esteemed friend,. 


C several, 


( then,* 


) so, 


> an the, 


f till. 


S by the, 


V for the, 


•^ wheresoever, 


.^. if the, 


.?.. whilst. 


•^ indie. 


.C will not, 


S thee. 


• ^ world. 


'^ ttiind. 


^ ^Ji 


y. much, 


'' kind. 


/ objection, 


.^„ use (noun), 


r old, 


^s^ father. 


.^. religious, 


) they are, 


rf. short, 


f they will, 


\» subjection. 


..'.. time. 


C than. 


.< thought. 


"^ from the, 


..).. used. 


> to the, 


.*>. very, 


.^^ home. 
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.^ wken^ 


V, use (Verb), 


whenever, 


^^ mother, 


,.f, whole, 


"— ^ neither, 


_ whom, 


\ public- afcion. 


..).. whose, 


/\ republic- atkm, 


_. young, 


^^^ phoncgraphic, 


. ..|.. out. 


\y phonographer, 


N.^ anotiier, 


v^ phonography. 



WRITING EXERCISE. 

Pewer o f Wi4.--E very faculty has its use and 
influence, and it is intere^ing to witness the power 
of broad humor and frank wit on tibe puWic mind. 
Is there a more effectual mode of running any ridi* 
culous opinion or custom out of existence, th^i by 
well timed caricature, oontaiiiing wit and showing 
up error and folly to the ridicule of the world? 

Dan Russeil, candidate for Auditor, in the State 
of Mississippi, in one of his speeches, remarks: 

" Fellow citizens, you have called on me for a 
few remarks. I have none to make. I have no 
prepared speech. Indeed I ajn no speaker. I do 
not desire to be a speaker. I only wai^ to be an 
Auditory 
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Again: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen : I rise — ^but tkere'a 
no use of telling you that; you kno^ that I am up, 
as well as I do. I am a modest man — ^very — ^but I 
have never lost a picayune by it in my life ; because 
a scarce commodity among candidates, I thought I 
would mention it, for fear, if I did'nt, you never 
would hear of it 

Candidates are generally considered as nuisaru^^ 
T)ut they are not; they are the politest men in the 
world, shake you by the hand, ask how's your fcm- 
ily, what's the prospect for crops, &c.; and I am the 
politest man there is in the State. Davy Crockett 
says, the politest man he ever saw, when he asked 
a man to drink, turned his back, so that he might 
drink as much as he pleased. I beat that all hollow ; 
I give a man a chance to drink twice if he wishes, 
for I not only turn around, hut shut my eyes. I am 
not only the politest man, but the best electioneerer : 
you otight to see me shaking hands with the varia- 
tions, the pump-handle and pendulum, the cross-cut 
and wiggle-waggle. I understand the science per- 
fectly, and if any of the country candidates wish 
instructions, they must call on me. 

Fellow citizens, I was born — if I hadnH been, I 
wouldn't have been a candidate, but I am a going 
to tell you where — 'twas not in Mississippi, but 
'twns on the right side of the negro line ; yet that's 
no compliment, as the negroes are mostly bom on 
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the same side. I started in the world as poor as a 
chnrch mouse, yet I came honestly by my poverty, 
for I inherited it, and if I did start poor, no man 
can't say but that I have held my own remarkably 
well. 

Candidates generally ask you, if you think they 
are qualified, &c. Now, I don't ask your thoughts; 
I ask your votes. Why, there's nothing to think o^ 
except to watch and see that Swan's name is not 
on your ticket ; if so, think to scratch it off, and put 
mine on. I am certain ,that I am competent, for 
who ought to know better than I dol Kobody. I 
will allow that Swan is the best Auditor in the 
State ; that is, till I am elected — ^then perhaps it's 
not proper for me to say anything more; yet, as an 
honest man, I am bound to say that I believe it's 
a grievous sin to hide anything from my fellow-cit- 
izens; therefore say that it's my private opinion, 
publicly expressed, that 111 make the best Auditor 
ever in the United States. 

'Tis not for honor I wish to be Auditor; for in 
my own county I was offered on office that was all 
honor, Coroner ; which I respectfully declined. The 
Auditor's office is worth some $5,000 a year, and I 
am in for it like a thousand of brick. To show my 
goodness of heart, I'll make this offer to my com- 
petitor. I am sure of being elected, and he will 
lose something by the canvass — therefore^ am will- 
ing to divide equally with him, and make these two 
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offers. I'll take the salary, and he mayliave the 
honor or he may have the honor, and I'll take the 
salary. In the way of honors, I have received 
enough to satisfy me for life. I went out to Mexico, 
eat pork and beans, slept in the rain and mud, and 
swallowed everything except live Mexicans. When 
I was ordered to "go," I went ; "charge," I charg- 
ed ; and "break for the chaparral^^^ you had better 
believe I beat a quarter nag in doing my duty. 

My competitor, Swan, is a bird of golden plu- 
mage, who has been swimming for the last four 
years in the Auditor's pond, at $5,000 a year. I 
am for rotation. I want to rotate him out, and to 
rotate myself in. There's plenty of room for him 
to swim outside of that pond; therefore, pop in 
your votes for me; Fll pop him out, and pop myself 
in. 

I am for a division of labor. Swan says he has 
to work all the time with his nose down upon the 
public grindstone. Four years must have ground 
it to Q,pint Poor fellow! the public ought not to 
insist on having the handle of his mug ground clean 
off, I have a large, full grown nose, and tough as 
sole leather. I rush to the post of duty. I offer it 
up as a sacrifice. I clap it on the grindstone. Fel- 
low citizens, grind away — grind till I holler enuff^ 
and that'll be some time first. 

Time's most out. Well I like to forgot to tell 
you my name. It's Daniel, (for short Dan ; not a 
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handsome name, for my parents were poor people, 
who lived where the quality appropriated all the 
nice names; therefore, they had to take what was 
left and divide around among us— but it s as hand- 
some as I am,) R Eussell. Eemember, every one. of 
you, that it's not Swan. 

I am sure to be elected; so, one and all, great 
and small, short and tall, when you come down to 
Jackson, after the election, stop at the Auditor's 
office — the latch string always hangs out — enter 
without knocking — ^take off your things, and make 
yourself at home." 

Dan was elected, by an overwhelming majority. 

Manual Liabor — Its Inflfienee iip«ii the 
Mind. — ^When an invention is made whicli adds 
materially to the comfort of men, or a discovery 
revealing hitherto disguised truths in the natural 
world, or a book is written full of life and beauty 
by a working man — ^by o^e of those obscure toilers 
who labor for their daily bread, the world is aston- 
ished I On every side we hear exclamations of 
surprise. And yet these cases are not so unfre- 
quent, that there is cause for so much wonder. In 
the best history of the world, we see that a lai^e. 
proportion of those who have ^hone as stars in the 
literary world, or illumined the paths of scientific 
knowledge; who have been the benefactors of the'> 
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raee, tlv3 m.'^ter-spiri^a of their age; have been toil- 
ers, Itxave beeu b^m m obscuritj, reared in poverty," 
and obliged to work for a livelihood. And, even 
now, we have men who labor at the anvil and fol- 
low the plow, and weave the basket and tend the 
loom, and yet have strength and time to improve 
their race ; to send forth strains which elevate and 
purify, and find a response in every soul. We have 
philosophers, statesmen, and orators eloquent, from 
among the working-classes, who far outstrip men 
born in affluence, ,and who make study the business 
of life. 

We should look at these facts intelligently — ^not 
expressing a vague surprise, or attributing the re- 
sults we see to mere peculiar genius. We should 
examine the causes of efiects which are apparent 
to the least observing, and thus ascertain some of 
the advantages the working-man has over the mere 
student. 

The working-man has more ph^'^sical strength, 
and the mind and body are so intimately connected, 
that weakness or inactivity of one generally pro- 
duces a like manifestation in the other. Muscles 
strengthened by exercise, and a brain refreshed by 
pure blood, enable a mind to conceive with clear- 
ness and act with vigor and force. The student, 
who sits poring over his book all day, has not this 
advantage. His brain, darkened by impure blood, 
closes his thoughts, and throws a shade over the 
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page before him. Although there may be more 
romance in a "pstle intellectual brow," "weak 
nerves," and a "fi^gile form," it requires strong 
nerves and sturdy health to make long continued 
mental effort. The delicate lark soars high, but 
soon fells; it is only the eagle, with broad and 
strong wing and clear eye, that can sustain long 
flight in the upper air, and gaze at the sun. To 
possess a sound mind, we must have a sound body. 
The working-man is forced to cultivate self-relu 
anc^ He has nothing to fall back upon; he must 
earn his own bread. There is none to lighten his 
heavy burdens — ^he has to bear them, and they 
strengthen him. His trials through poverty make 
more of him. He feels that he is a man nobly 
independent of others' aid, and self-made men are 
heroes in the moral world. When he applies his 
mind to the acquisition of knowledge, he is not dis- 
couraged by difficulties. He is familiar with them 
in the outward, and expects them in his inner life. 
He does not think his mind will grow without hard 
ptudy — without systematic application — any more 
than he expects golden harvests without digging 
his field or sowing seed, or that his arms will ac- 
quire strength to wield with force the implements 
of labor, without exercise of their muscles. In his 
daily occupations, whether he is a farmer or me- 
chanic, he must study and apply natural laws} 
adapt means to an end, watch cause and effect 
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He kiiows that notliing comes to perfection hy 
clianee. He has leariied that nature's grand secret 
of success is vKfrk^ and applies it to his mental pro- 



The working-man does not go to study as a task. 
It is not toil to him. Manual labor, when not ex- 
eessive, invigorates his body, ^id rouses his mind, 
but cannot satisfy its wants; and, therefore, it is 
recreation-^it is real pleasure to search the hidden 
mysteries of knowledge. His books are treasures ; 
no miser ever stole, in the dusky eve, to count his 
golden stores, with as keen delight as the laborer 
returns, after each day's toil, to scan the precious 
pages. The necessity which is laid on him to 
labor — which tears him away from study ere it tries 
his mind and injures Jiealth, is the very thing tliat 
makes him return with new avidity, and one reason 
why he makes such rapid progress. The student 
wearies of continual mental effort; his mind is 
weakened. He longs for excitement, and seeks it 
not in useful labor, which would benefit himself 
and others, but in the gay circles of pleasure, too 
often in the intoxicating cup, which, for a time, 
stimulates his mind, and renders its powers more 
brilliant and active, but hastens ther decay. Such 
temptations lie not in, the path of the worker. 

The working-man lives more out of himself 
The student often has his eyes turned inward, con- 
tinually watching the operations of his own mind, 
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forgetting that to know himself aright he mu0l 
compare himself with others, and see what are the 
relations he bears to the outward world. Hence it 
is, that often the noblest mind "preys on itself, and 
is destroyed by thought." But the man with a 
learning mind, who digs the ground or sows the 
seed, makes rapid progress. He sees the benevo- 
lence of God in eyery opening bud and blushinaj 
flower. ' 

"The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garmture oi fields." 

have all a voice for him, which goes to his heart, 
and wakes strange, beautiful thoughts there. He 
learns lessons of utility, of design in the natural 
world, and with a soul enlarged yet humbled, he 
applies to books and art, the exponents of other 
men's minds — and looks into his own to discover 
the laws by which it is governed, and the links by 
which he is bound to his fellow-men. He feels 
that the elevation of the race should be the aim of 
every man — the end for which all knowledge is 
given. He knows that earth, with all its pomp, is 
" passing away " — mind only is immortal ; and there- 
fore- he alone is wise, and in sympathy with the 
source of all knowledge, who takes the means given 
to elevate and enlighten first his own mind, then 
the mind of every human being over whom he has 
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any influence. And not only to believe tliis, but 
to act — ^to livt it — a man must do more tban spend- 
a life in study. 

The' working-man also mingles with all classes 
of society; he sees the workings of the human 
heart unrestrained by outward forms; he knows 
the rudiments of mind, and watches its gradual 
development, and sees what its wants are, and can 
in part see what are the yearnings of the human 
soul — ^that fearful mystery whose depths can be 
fathomed only by its Creator. The student has 
not this advantage. He is conversant only with 
those whose minds are educated to a certain height, 
whose manners are adopted, whose souls are v^ed, 
so that their lights and shadows cannot be seen, 
and thereTore where he would instruct and elevate 
his fellow-men, he often fails. 

The working-man, therefore, in all ages of the 
world, has been more successful in doing good, in 
advancing the interests of humanity, than a man 
who is learned only in book knowledge. The lat- 
ter may desire to do as much, but never can accom- 
plish it ; being ignorant of the material on which 
he is working. No one can be so good as he who 
has been governed. No one can speak such words 
of encouragement and sympathy to the poor and 
suffering as he who has really felt, not imagined, 
their hardships. It is only he who has' taught him- 
flelf, who has worked his own path up, that can 
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Stimulate the ignorant, the friendless, and forgotten, 
to exertion. Self^eliance means something from 
him. He has known what it is to be without a 
friend ; he knows every obstacle which lies in their 
pathway ; they were in his. No one can enter into 
the feelings, or soothe the weary, wounded spirit of 
the toiler, as a fellow-laborer can, who. has battled 
with poverty and ignorance, and gained the victory. 
His hands are strong to uphold his fainting brother. 
His voice is clear and hopeful to whisper words of 
cheer. He can point onward and upward while 
working by his side. The trials and sufferings he 
met and overcame have fitted him to help others, 
l^hey formed his character ; for, as in the natural 
world, the richest fruit must be touched by the 
frost ere it ripens and mellows, so it would seem in 
the n;iental world, no character becomes perfect 
until it is touched by the frosts of suffering. 

The working-man gives example as well as pre- 
cept to the world. He is in it, and of it, and can 
make himself felt by it, in a manner the student 
cannot who lives apart from its active scenes. The 
latter often gets too far above it, and dwells in the 
regions of fancy or imagination, so that he cannot 
exert a practical influence. But the man who 
works as well as studies, is, as it were, midway 
between heaven an4 earth — near enough to earth 
to feel with deep sympathy every movement, and 
near enough to heaven's light and knowledge to 
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point Others to the right way, leading upward. 
There is no man who reflects and looks into the 
future -witii a dear eye, but must discover truths 
which the great m^» of mankind are not prepared 
to receive calmly. They will not hear them with- 
out opposition. And here the working-man tri- 
umphs. He is not afraid to speak wholesome but 
disagreeable truths. No one can take away his 
means of livelihood. He has a trade to woric at, if 
his pen fails to support him. His reputation is his 
own — ^his friends did not put it on him. He is 
independent. And such men have done much for 
the world, and their memory is blessed. The stu- 
dent often conceals what he knows to be true, 
because he cannot live without his accustomed 
mode of maintenance, his reputation, and friends. " 
The working-man also exhibits a greater degree 
of freshness and originality in his writings. There 
is a naturalness in the thoughts ; they come from 
the heart and go to other hearts with a force they 
could not have, if first analyzed by the critic's head. « 
They are as flowers fresh from beside the hedge- 
row, fragrant and blooming ; not flowers taken apart 
and torn by the botanist. The student who does 
not let the emotions of kindness — ^those sudden 
impulses which at times arise in the soul like star- 
tled birds in a grove — gush forth, but would first 
dissect them, is like a child watching bright bub- 
bles on a silver stream, and, anxious to know what 

6 
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they are made o^ puts forth his tiny hand to touch, 
but they break, and the charm is gone. The man 
at work in God's beautiful world gets his heart too 
full ; his emotions will gush forth, and they fall on 
other hearts like summer rain on the parched earth, 
causing every green thing to grow, and the desert 
to bud and blossom as a rose. As long as time 
shall last, the pious words of the worker Bunyan 
shall echo through the earth. And the music which 
gushed from the soul of Bums, as he followed the 
plow and sang to the " Wee modest crimson-tipped 
flower," shall never die away until the last soul- 
chord breaks, for such music is immortal. It has 
its home in every soul, and vibrates there ; but all 
may not express it. And that noble song, "A 
man's a man for a' that," will b§ a watchword for 
^ture generations. 

As the world advaiices, its workers take a higher 
position ; the dignity of labor becomes more appa- 
rent. The land of Franklin has shown what a 
single nation of workers can do. to wards civilizing 
and christianizing a globe 1 The time draws near 
when he who does nothing will he nothing, and 
when there will be no aristocracy but that of 
labor — no noblemen but the workers. Not until 
then will the beneficial influences of work upon the 
mind be fully understood. In the clear light of 
that day will the people of the earth begin to per- 
ceive the wisdom and goodness of God, who, when 
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he created man, although a world lay before him 
to study, yet put him in a garden to " keep and 
dress" it, and who tempered judgment with mercy 
when, sending him forth from Eden, he made labor 
pleasant and desirable to him. 

[American Phrenological Jawnwi. * 

PHRASEOGRAPHY. 

By an extensive use of phraseograma, phono- 
graphic writing is executed much more rapidly. 
They are made by joining word-signs or two or 
more words together, without raising the pen from 
the paper, and are governed by a few simple rules; 
and are as legible as it is possible for writing to be. 

The first word-sign or word in a phrase should 
keep its natural position, but the word-signs or 
words that are joined in the phrase, may take any 
position that most effectually facilitates titie writing. 
Thus, the phrase: ^ should have been done. It 

will be seen here, that the words, have^ been, and 
done, are thrown out of their proper place ; or, in 
other words, the position they occupy when stand- 
ing alone. -> 

Phraseography is more generally introduced into 
the reporting style, but a limited number of phrases 
of the most familiar words in the corresponding 
«tyle is very convenient. 
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FHRASBOGBdUia 



^ oouldnot^ 
...^ could not be 

C as well as, 

V« for instance, 
j.^ at the same time, 

•^ as good as, 

<H> as great as, 

aj> as soon as, 
,^ you must, 

L it is not, 

^ to be, 

L it is not to be, 

I whidi would, 

C which would not, 
C^ which would not be, 

^ that is. 



.^^w you must not^ 
.^ you can, 

V I have, 
\^ I have not, 

V.^^ I have not had, 
Vji-^ I have not seen, 
Xi^ I have seen, 

V we have, 
\^ we have not, 

V^A^ we have seen, 

V- we have done, 
\^ we have not done 

"^ lam, 

"^ lam not, 

^ should be. 



'A 



should not be^ 
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^ (> this IB, 

j so aS| 

4^ so as to be, 

^ must be, 

y in siicli, 
^ in such a case, 
Cw long hand, 

^ short hand, 

^ ifit, 

^ if not, 

*) there are, 

^ there are not, 
t^ it should not be, 

^ I will not, 

0/> you will not, 

^ asfu*, 

V^ as far as, 

S by the, 



l\ it should be, 
4 so as to, 
Q^ as soon as possible^ 
^1 if it had not^ 
^ I have not^ 
"^ I must have, 
'^"*" I must not, 
"^"^ I must not have, 
'^ there would not, 
V there would m>i 
have been, 
i with which it is, 
t with which it is not, 
/ with which it wculd 
have been, 
"^ are not, 

jj.. as it were, ^ ^^^^^^ 
^ responsiblc^P^^^ 
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The following exercise may.be written entirelj 
with the word-aigns, and will make a practical 
application of most of them. 



WRITING EXERCISE. 

Establishments for ijnprovement, and for know- 
ledge-in-general, are very important things in a 
kingdom; and the more so, where it-is nslial -with- 
them to represent and acknowledge good principles. 
A phonographic establishment, in particular, is not- 
only an immediate advantage to every gentleman 
who-is a member of it, but to all. According to 
general opinion, phonography is a subject we should 
all have pleasure in, and' think upon ; without iti 
language is not what-it-should-be : a remark in- 
which there-is great truth, and to-which there-can- 
be no objection. How, or on-what principle, can 
we-be good or great without-improvement ? Ee- 
member that every thing is an object of-importance 
that comes under it ; and, beyond all, that the sure- 
Word (of the) Lord God was given for improve- 
ment. 

After what-I-have-told-yc il, are- there yet objec- 
tions to-it? Were there, an account of-them would 
already have-beea* given. Great and good things 
cannot come together without-improvement. Should 
I-be-tolii-that it-may-have-been-so, I-shall remark- 
that, from what-I-know (of the) general spirit of all, 
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the trutb is as I-have given it, nor-can you object 
to-it. In short, gentlemen, establish it as your first 
principle, that-you- will-not give up ; but, as you- 
have opportunity, do all that-can-be-done towards 
improvement in everything ; so will you give plea- 
sure, not-to-me*alone, but to alL 



i 
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TO THE STUDENT OF PHONOGRAPHY. 



Afteb mastering the principles in the preceding pages, you 
should subscribe for the Universal Phonographer (see Catalogue 
of Books on Phonogri^hj, on tte first page), where you will 
find interesting articles, original and selected, upon the arte, 
sciences, and the various topics of interest of the day. And 
also elementary instruction in the 'shortest and most expedi- 
tious mode of becoming a rapid writer. 

Extensive reading is one of the most efficient means of 
familiarizing the mind with the best Phonographic Ou&6m9,. 
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hundred, 75 centa ; a thousand, by express, $4. 

Woman ; her Education and 

Influence. WKh an Introduction by Mrs. 0. M. Klrkr 
land. Papei, 60 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Woman, in all Ages and Na- 
tions. An Authentic History, Trom the Earilest Ages. 
Paper, 63 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 



TixsB works may be ordered in large or small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to Aaiurrt, and others, 
who buy to sell again. They may be sent by Express or as Freight, b>> Railroad, Steamships, Sailing YeSMlt, by 
Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Tillage In the United States, the Canadas, Sunqw, or an^ plarA on the Globe. 

Checks or drafta, for large araounta, on New York, PliiUdelphiM, or Ilostou, always preferred. We pay cost of 

All letters should be post-paid, nnd addi-emied nH rnllows :— ,, C^ r^i . .1 
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